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LITERARY WORK AS ART, OR TRADE. 


Literary pursuit must be either an art or a 
trade. It can be both only to those rare indi- 
viduals who have gained such renown that 
whatever they write is salable because they 
write it. Anartist may employ his gifts and 
attainments in trade, but there is a broad dif- 
ference between art work and artistic work. 
The more artistic work, the better. Let us 
encourage endeavor to attain the ability to 
say things well, even if the thing said is of no 
nobler purpose than the record of a horse 
auction; let us also consider the material 
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conditions and observe how they affect the 
writer. 

Nothing new or wonderful will be set down 
here. It occurs to me simply that it may be 
worth while to call attention to some familiar 
things, first of which is the discovery made by 
almost every young writer that the world does 
not want his best work. Earnest, thoughtful 
to a degree, with more or less of the artistic 
temperament, he moves upon the publishers, 
who constitute the ramparts of the literary 
world, with matter that reflects his high pur- 
pose and that fairly aches with the care he has 
bestowed upon it. I am not supposing that 
the matter submitted is a sermon, an essay, a 
novel with a purpose, a poem, or any other 
special form; but, whatever it is, it is the re- 
sult of that inner compulsion that sends some 
of us to writing stories, some of us to compos- 
ing music, some of us to painting pictures, 
some of us to inventing machinery. It em. 
bodies our particular view, it throbs with our 
distinct personality, and in all human proba- 
bility it is highly original. We may not 
be conscious of all this, but we do know 
that we have done good work. We have 
kindled to the impulse and have thrilled under 
the effects that we expect to produce upon 
others. 

This is art work pure and simple, and the 
publishers do not want it. They argue, with 
every appearance of authority, that the world 
does not want it. They are right, and there 
is good reason for it. I will suggest the 
reason, briefly, a little later. One day, the 
writer, under one impulse or another, “dashes 
off” something that is utterly commonplace, 
and his disgust quite equals his surprise when 
he sells it readily. This, doubtless, has been 
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artistic work. The habit of felicitous expres- 
sion being upon him, he has made an effective 
setting-forth of a trivial subject, and he finds 
that it pays. 

Plenteous repetition of these experiences 
teaches at last a lesson, which is conned with 
different results, according to the ambition, the 
temperament, and the circumstances of the 
writer. If he be content to write solely for the 
sake of revenue, he turns his literary work into 
a trade, or craft, and becomes a hack. By 
studious devotion to the taste of the day and 
by unflagging industry, a hack may earn a 
respectable living. He will do wisely if he 
takes a salaried situation in a newspaper office. 
If he be indomitably an artist, he may con. 
descend to write pot-boilers, for the sake of 
winning time to turn out the precious art work 
in which his personality speaks; or, if he be 
rarely sensible, he will seek an occupation in 
which there is no demand upon his pen and de- 
vote the small leisure it brings him to patient 
production of a few good things. Better this 


than over-production of many commonplaces, 


not so much because dabbling in the common- 
place may vitiate style of thought and expres- 
sion; for the strong character will ever rise 
superior to the pot-boiling habit when the 
opportunity comes; but because as the re- 
sponsibilities of life increase with years, the 
opportunities for art work grow less and less. 

I should like to see more writers view their 
work as an art. It is from that inner compul- 
sion that eventually come the books and poems 
that are valuable contributions to the world’s 
literature. It grieves me to see so many 
young writers make the natural mistake of sup- 
posing that they can pursue their art and make 
a trade of it at the same time. There are some 
who can do so. They are peculiarly gifted. 
It does not follow that they are greatly gifted. 
Here is the point: success depends not so 
much upon the manner of saying as upon 
the thing said. This is a pity, if we are to 
view literature as an art, but it is a fact. Pub- 
lic taste changes from time totime. He who is 
so peculiarly gifted that he speaks for his time 
will succeed. The other, whose gifts and 
attainments may be immensely superior, will 
fail. His works may be, will be, greater than 


those of the successful man, viewed in their 
workmanship, but they will not be productive 


of revenue, because they lie out of the atmos- 
phere of their time. Fortunate is the artist 
who naturally speaks in the current of his con- 
temporaries. 

It is possible for the artist whose individu- 
ality is not in tune with his time to force a 
recognition of himself. He may bea lifetime 
about it, or he may succeed soon enough to 
pass his last years in comfort; but such an 
artist must struggle incessantly. Is it not 
better that his struggle should not be compli- 
cated by necessity of making his living by his 
art works? Keep the art work free from the 
struggle for existence, that it may remain pure. 
The constant temptation is to subordinate 
one’s personality to the demands of the time, 
that is to say, to the market. Better, then, not 
to be the “ professional” writer, but a clerk, or 
a mechanic, or a school teacher, and devote 
leisure time to sincere production. 

To recur to the attitude of the world as epito- 
mized by the publishers, I have said that it is 
right, and I speak from experiences as bitter, 
probably, as any that fall to writers. It is 
nearly twenty years since I writhed under the 
humiliating conviction that my best work was 
condemned to the solitary admiration of my- 
self. Pardon. a personal note; I wish 
merely to make clear that I am giving no pul- 
pit admonition. As I see it now, there area 
few artists in each generation who are born; 
that is to say, they come to the maturity of 
their powers early, and they are gifted to speak 
for their time. In the vast majority of in- 
stances, the artist develops by stages. His 
powers grow. At twenty he is stirred mightily 
by the impulse to create, and that stirring is 
morally certain to mislead him, or at all events 
to befog his judgment, for at twenty he will 
produce the things of twenty. They may be 
as earnest and thoughtful as you will, but they 
will be the things of twenty, nevertheless. 
The world does want a man’s best work,—a 
man’s, be it understood, not a boy’s, — but the 
boy must do his best work patiently, to the end 
that when he has become the man his mature 
expression may be worth while. And at that, 
he will have to force his mature work upon the 
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world, which is slow to appreciate a new, that 
is to say,a strange and perhaps disconcerting, 
presentation. 

Every consideration of this matter leads me 
to much the same conclusion. Think for a 
moment of the wonderful spread of education. 
A writer is no longer distinguished by his 
vocation. Everybody writes. He who cannot 
is not educated; he who does not is singularly 
considerate of his fellowmen. To be dis- 
tinguished as a writer, then, one must do im- 
mensely better work than might have made him 
fame and fortune in a past generation. That 
is perhaps the strongest reason of all why 
persons who are gifted should avoid making a 
trade of their gifts. That is,do not enter upon 
literature as a profession. Make it the avoca- 
tion, to the end that fewer things shall be pro 
duced, each one of the few better for the 
longer period of gestation. 1 could write 
a book full of “practical” suggestions to 
those who aim to make their livings by writ- 














ing. “The Ready Author”; “ Plain Hints to 
Novelists”; “Easy School of Literature”; 
and so on. I like all those titles; but the 
first chapter in each one would be “ Don’t.” 

Do you tell me that writing is your one gift? 
that you would suffer if you could not give it 
exercise? You are yet very young if you do 
not realize that suffering is—not essential to 
success, maybe, but apparently inseparable 
from it. Better suffer the drudgery of shop 
work, the counter, the schoolroom, than let 
your gift suffer from misuse. But if you must 
write, if you are bravely content to endure 
poverty, years of fight for a small meed of ap- 
preciation, if as the true artist your greatest 
compensation comes from the doing of the work, 
then write away, and God bless you! You are 
in for a plenty of suffering, and such books as 
are suggested under the mentioned titles will 
be of no use to you. 


Frederick R. Burton. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 





John Jameson Jenkins sat in the fourth-story 
back room of a third-class boarding-house on a 
side street of the great Babylon which a good 
many Nebuchadnezzars have built, disturbing 
with his hand the roots of his hair in a vain 
attempt to dig out a supremely masterful idea 
for a story which would prove of such entranc- 
ing interest that a dozen publishers would at 
once compete for its publication. The story 
idea, however, would not shoot, and Jenkins 
turned wearily away from his rough-penciled 
notes to contemplate for a disagreeable instant 
a by no means dainty billet from the landlady, 
reminding him that four weeks’ board was in 
arrears. Inspired with desperate energy, Jen- 
kins thereupon returned to his pad, when a 
bright idea struck him—an idea, however, 
quite apart from the story line. Instead of 





TOPICS FOR AUTHORS. 









trying to find some one absorbing subject to 
write about, why not write upon all subjects at 
once? Stories are awkward things: it is dif- 
ficult to invent one’s characters, and hard to 
make them say or do anything after they have 
been found, and heartless to kill them off in 
the last chapter. Moreover, any one story is 
interesting only to one style of person. Why 
not, then, eschew stories altogether, and, in- 
stead of writing a tale, harrowing or otherwise, 
on asingle theme, string a large number of 
themes together, so that each reader will be 
apt to find some topic among the lot that suits 
him? Tobe sure, the logical thread on which 
Jenkins purposed to string all these various 
beads of thought was rather tenuous, consist- 
ing, as it did, solely of the idea of suggesting, 
within the compass of a single article, topics 
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for authors, leaving either plodding. author or 
else the brilliant reader to fill them out as he 
might. Andthis is what John Jameson Jenkins 
wrote: — 

TOPICS FOR AUTHORS.* 


The following are suggested as promising 
themes for literary treatment, either in periodi- 
cals or booklets. The list, as will appear from 
its perusal, is sufficiently varied to suit all 
tastes. 

“ The Function of Imagination i in the Equip- 
ment of the Historian.” 

Conjectural History in the 
Century.” 

“How Long has the Twentieth ney 
Been With Us? 

“ Are Americans American?” 

“The Value of Military Men as Lecturers 
on Peace.” 

“Idealistic Tendencies in Modern Agricul- 
tural Reports.” 

“Realism as an Art Well Worth Losing.” 

“Does Half the World Know How the 
Other Half Fights?” 

‘“* Seed-Thoughts 
shops.” 

“ Literature as a Meansto Polite Indigence.” 

“ Love-letters of a Sioux Chief.” 

“Confessions of a Confirmed Dyspeptic.” 

“Ten Thousand Ways for a Woman to Make 
a Living.” 

“ The 
Chapters.” 

“Reminiscences of Noted Americans who 
Never Existed.” 

“The Heart of a Horse.” 


Nineteenth 


for Toilers in Sweat- 


Making of a Bonnet—in Three 
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“ The Utter Irreligiousness of the Religious 
Novel.” 

** Reflections of a Hotel Mirror.” 

“Idiots At Large.” 

“ Fads, and How to Stop Them.” 

“Be Your Own Butler—in 
Lessons.” 

“The Age of ‘ Auto’-ism.” 

“The Passing of the Hat.” 

“Psychology as a Rational Explanation of 
Congressional Eccentricities.” 

“How to Bring up a Family on Five Millions 
a Year.” 

“ Emigration the Hope of America.” 

“How to be Happy, Though an Editor.” 

“What will Cuba and the Philippines Do 
With Us?” 

“ Noted Collectors Who Have Met Me.” 

“ Kindergarten Work for Old Men in their 
Second Childhood.” 

**Women’s Clubs: What are They For?” 

“ Self-made Men, and How to Put up With 
Them.” 

“ The Dialect of the Slums, and How to Ac- 
quire It.” 

“ View-points in Criminology.” 

“ Self-Realization and its Effect on Poor 
Funds.” 

“Comedy and Tragedy of a Contributor’s 
Life.” 


“There!” said Jenkins, “1 guess that that 
list is long enough to make an article.” And 
he immediately despatched it — forethought- 
fully accompanying it with the proper return 
postage—to the 7ri-Weekly Review of the 
Whole Universe. C. A. S. Dwight. 


CLoster, N. J. 


Twenty 





TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 


Until a race of perfect mortals shall have 
been evolved, it is probable that printers will 
continue to make blunders. No matter how 
careful the writer may be to spell and punctu- 
ate correctly, sooner or later his manuscript 
will fall into the hands of a careless typesetter, 
who will perpetrate the most amusing rubbish 


out of serious things, and pervert the author’s 
meaning into absurdity. 

The printer is not always to blame. Some- 
times it is the writer who is at fault by leaving 
words irritatingly uncertain. Often it happens 
that the printer improves the copy, inserts 
punctuation marks which the writer carelessly 
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omits, and puts in missing letters in misspelled 
words. Sometimes, however, he tries to im- 
prove copy, and bungles. 

Quite common slips are in figures —a cipher 
being substituted for a six, or three and eight 
getting mixed. Proper names are apt to suffer 
severely unless written with unusual care. A 
word like “‘ Republican” can be guessed, if not 
written out, but a name like “ Cornwall” may 
easily be transformed into “Commell” or 
“Comwall.” It may be said that “a” and “o” 
and “n” and “u” are offending letters about 
as frequently as “r.””. No matter how sharply 
the penman makes the tops of “u,” the printer 
in his haste will misread it and make an 
*,.” 

The writer should note carefully the general 
appearance of a word and see whether it does 
not bear a dangerous resemblance to some 
other word not intended. It is to be expected 
that a printer will occasionally leave out a 
letter, as in “subsidary,” but he ought not to 
be guilty of inserting a superfluous letter. 

Some points are matters of taste, such as 
“Morte Darthur,” or “ Morte d’Arthur,” when 
one refers to Malory’s old romance. For my 
part I am willing to speak of Thomas Hughes’ 
“Misfortunes of Arthur” without adding an 
extra “s” after the apostrophe. 

In the case of quotations, it is better for the 
writer to use a pencil or another pen, so as to 
make a marked difference in the appearance 
of the writing. In indicating quotation marks, 
it is a good plan to use a blue pencil. There 
is no mistake about them then. 

It is the rapid writer who gives the printer 
most trouble. The writer who is painstaking 
in his chirography saves time when he comes 
to proofreading, for he has fewer errors to 
correct. The printer ought to appreciate good 
writing and be careful in printing it. 

An objectionable habit is that of inserting 
an omitted letter above the word. Better 
erase the word and rewrite it entire in legible 
form. 

It has always been my endeavor to keep on 
amicable terms with the printer by giving him 
clean copy, distinctly written, and with no 
words misspelled or puzzling, and yet it has 
been my misfortune to fare sadly, at times, 


with the man of types. I recall some rather 
amusing instances. 

A printer in New York City, who ought to 
be well educated, changed “fame” to “form” 
in the following sentence, much to my mortifi- 
cation: “ Like his brother, Charles Tennyson 
Turner, he was not appreciated at his full 
worth, his fame being overshadowed by that of 
the distinguished singer of ‘In Memoriam’ and 
‘Idylls of the King.’” Another bad break in 
the same article wasthis: ‘‘ He is to be classed 
with the signs of talent, but not of genius.” 
“Singers ” is easily mistaken for “signs,” and 
it is not surprising that the printer misread the 
word, but the proofreader should have noticed 
that it made nonsense. Both printer and 
proofreader allowed “ gloreis” for “ glories” 
to stand unchallenged; likewise “ Ariedne” 
for “Ariadne,” and “Jaff” for “Japp.” As 
my corrected proof was returned to the office 
too late, these blemishes appeared in the pub- 
lished article. 

Another New York printer changed “vein” 
into “view” in this sentence: “ His poetry 
was in a different vein.” 

In a passage from Tennyson’s “ Becket,” — 


** And there stole into the city a breath 
Full of the meadows, and it minded me 
Of the sweet woods of Clifford.” 


“woods ”’ was changed to “ words.” 

I mention some other slips in the proofs of 
notes to Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King”: 
“ Compounded” for “confounded”; ‘ Men- 
nius”’ for “ Nennius”; “explanation” for 
“exclamation”; “wora’’ for “word”’; “ Blays” 
for “Bleys”; “towns” for “towers ”; 
“nightly ’ for “knightly”; “flesh” for “ flash”; 
“ Swineburne” for “Swinburne”; “Opollo” 
for “ Apollo”; “as” for “is”; “1889” for 
“1859”; and “ Endinburgh ” for “ Edinburgh.” 

One joke at the printer’s expense is too good 
to keep secret. In a note on the lines from 
“ The Passing of Arthur,” 


“And some beheld the faces of old ghosts 
Look in upon battle,’’ 


I cited “old ghosts’? and was astonished to 
find instead ‘old sports.” I don’t know 
whether this printer was a humorist or not; 
I suspect not. 


Eugene Parsons. 
Cuicaco, IIl. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal lengthis about 
1,000 words. 


* 
* * 


The news that Alfred Austin is going to 
publish a volume made up of his laureate 
verse has not been received with unparalleled 
enthusiasm. 


* 
* * 


The literature of the mixed metaphor is en- 
riched by the following sentence from a novel 


recently issued: “This cloud that tried to 
stand in the way of their youthful joy was only 
a false report, whose bitter taste could not 
splinter the radiance of their happiness.” 
Very likely it is the best thing in the book. 


* 
~ * 


One of the most common errors in manu- 
script-making is the omission of the hyphen in 
compound adjectives, such as “salmon-tinted,” 
“ half-suppressed,” “clear-eyed.” The hyphen 
is as necessary in such cases as a period is at 
the end of a sentence. 


* 
* * 


There are two Andrew Langs and two Robert 
Bridgeses and two Winston Churchills. But 
there is only one Laura Jean Libbey. 


* 
* * 


Armand Charpentier has defied superstition 
by having his latest book, which he calls “ Les 
Treize Jours d’ Annette,” composed by thirteen 
compositors, bound by thirteen bookbinders, 
printed by thirteen machines in thirteen 
editions, and published June 13. He hopes, 
doubtless, that it will have more than thirteen 
readers. 


* 
* * 


Coupled with the announcement that J. M. 
Barrie is at work on a new book, comes the 
statement that “the greatest secrecy is being 
preserved as to its story and title.” Perhaps 
the publishers will be persuaded to let out little 
tantalizing hints about it by-and-by. 


* 
* * 


The paragraph about Success in the “ News 
and Notes” of THE WRITER for June was 
based on information which, it seems, was in- 
correct. Success is now published by the Suc- 
cess Company. James H. McGraw, president 
of the McGraw-Marden Company, has sold his 
interest to his principal partners, O. S. Mar- 
den and Edward E. Higgins, with whom the 
control of the property, together with the edi- 
torial and business management, will continue. 


* 
* * 


Referring to the death of “Orpheus C. 
Kerr,” the Chicago /nter-Ocean names as the 
other American humorists of note Charles F. 
Browne (“ Artemus Ward”), David R. Locke 
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(“Petroleum V. Nasby”), and Henry W. 
Shaw (“Josh Billings”), and the Boston Her- 
ald remarks that the list is"not complete, add- 
ing the names of “ Max Adeler” (misspelled 
“Adler” by the Herald), the Danbury News 
man (James M. Bailey), and B. P. Shillaber 
(“ Mrs. Partington”). Certainly no such list 
is complete without the names of Edgar Wil- 
liam Nye (“Bill Nye”), Robert Barr (“Luke 
Sharp”), Charles B. Lewis (“M. Quad”), 
Charles G. Leland (“ Hans Breitmann”’), Rob- 
ert J. Burdette, and S. L. Clemens (* Mark 
Twain ’’), not to mention Thomas C. Halibur- 
ton (“Sam Slick”), Peter F. Dunne (“ Mr. 
Dooley”), George Ade, and E. W. Townsend 
(“Chimmie Fadden” ). 


* 
* * 


A number of subscribers have written to 
THE WRITER to call attention to a typograph- 
ical error in the July number that ought not to 
have escaped the editor’s attention. The quo- 
tation from Poe’s “ Raven” in the article on 


“Some Ethics ° Verse-writing” should 
read: — 


on 


“Swung by seraphim whose foot-falls tinkled on the tufted 
floor.’’ 


Mr. Urmy, by the way, used the quotation to 
illustrate Poe’s choice of beautiful and charac- 
teristic words. One might ask, however, how 
a foot-fall could well “tinkle” on a tufted 


floor. W. H. H. 


- 
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Perhaps the reason why there are so few 
really successful juvenile periodicals is that 
the demand for juvenile literature is to a very 
considerable extent supplied by the religious 
press in the form of Sunday school books and 
publications. Then, too, many magazines and 
weekly papers, both religious and secular, con- 
tain children’s and young folks’ departments, as 
well as stories and other matter interesting to 
young readers and within their comprehension. 
The Sunday school papers and library books 
are furnished without any cost to speak of to 
those who want them. Thus the place for the 
secular juvenile periodical is comparatively 
small; still there is yet room for good publica- 
tions of this kind, but to be successful they 








must contain the kind of reading that young 
people like, written by persons who have not 
forgotten what interested and pleased them 
when they were boys and girls. J. Cc. W. 
KANAWHA FAtts, W. Va. 
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QUERIES. 








{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. ] 





(1.) Does the novel of purpose, admittedly 
such, find a permanent place in the litera- 
ture of an age or of a nation? If so, cite 
instances. 

(2.) Why is it that poetry finds so indiffer- 
ent a market? Is it on account of its medioc- 
rity? Oris the public taste opposed to poetry ? 

(3.) Are Edwin Markham’s poems read 
mostly for their fine poetic touch, or because of 
the doctrines they are supposed to inculcate? 
I have heard critics state it both ways. D. M. 

[(1.) There is no reason why a purpose 
novel, just because it is a purpose novel, should 
fail to become a part of enduring literature. 
If the author has sufficient talent and his story 
is worth telling for the story’s sake, the fact 
that it elucidates a theory, or is written to 
bring readers to some particular way of think- 
ing, or to urge them to some line of action, will 
not keep it from winning lasting fame. It is 
true that most purpose novels do not live long, 
but that is because in most cases the author, 
in writing, thinks more of his purpose than of 
the story he is telling. ‘“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
is, perhaps, the best example in modern litera- 
ture of a purpose novel that has outlived the 
time for which it was written; but while the 
sales of the book are large to-day, it is not 
read now so much because of its intrinsic value 
as because of its historical interest, and in 
many northern homes to-day children are not 
allowed to read it. 

(2.) Itis hard to sell poetry, unless it is of 
unusual excellence, or is offered by an author 
of established reputation, chiefly because so 
much good verse is offered gratuitously to edi- 
tors. The public taste is not opposed to poetry, 
and never will be. There was never so much 
good poetry written and published as at the 
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present time — and some of the very best, by 
the way, is originally published in the news- 
papers. 

(3-) Edwin Markham’s poems are not read 
by any large circle of cultivated readers. His 
“ Man with a Hoe” attracted wide attention 
both because of its felicity of expression and 
because of the idea which it advanced. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the great mass of 
the people who talked about it diligently really 
understood it. — W. H. H. | 


I want to find out who were the first Ameri- 
can publishers to reprint the works of Oliver 
Goldsmith as they appeared in England, and 
who were the first to publish a collected edition 
of his works. I do not imagine that Austin 
Dobson’s bibliography at the end of his delight- 
ful Life of Goldsmith was directed to cata- 
loguing such issues. Can any of your corre- 
spondents help me? Cc. W. 


For “C. W.”’ inquiring in the June WRITER: 
“The Child’s Own Book,” London, was re- 
printed in America from English plates in 1830. 
It has been “edited” and “revised and cor- 
rected " for successive editions over there. In 
the long period since this popular juvenile 
appeared among us the style of writing for 
children has been so revolutionized that more 
renovating is indicated for those wishing to use 
its contents for publication. A singular misfit 
in bulk for small hands, the volume is quite a 
treasury of German classical nursery and fairy 
literature. 

Boston, Mass. 


L. S. G. 
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Mary Applewhite Bacon, whose story, “ Lark- 
spur,” was printed in Harfer’s Monthly for 
June, is a native of Georgia, and for some 
years has been closely identified with the edu- 
cational work of the state. In the midst of 
very heavy school duties she has contributed 
one or two articles to the Mew England Maga- 
zine, the Sunday School Times, and the Living 
Church, and she has written occasionally for 
Georgia papers. 


“Harold Ballagh” (Mrs. Carrie Elizabeth 
Harrell ), who wrote “ A Chinese Cue ” in Lip- 


pincott’s for July, was born in Japan, in a 
Buddhist temple, of American parents. Mrs. 
Harrell has lived for years in the far East. In 
the United States her home has been in the 
mining camps and cities of the far West, as 
well as in New York city and the South. She 
has written short stories illustrating life in 
these widely different environments. Mrs. 
Harrell has long been a special correspondent 
of the Fapfan Gazette of Yokohama, which is 
one of the foremost English papers of the far 
East. Articles from her pen on the Orient and 
the South frequently appear in the New York 
Tribune. She has hada series of “ Japanese 
Folk-Lore Tales,” quaintly illustrated by old- 
fashioned Japanese artists, running for six 
months past in Cassell’s Little Folks. In the 
February number of the Pocket Magazine is 
Mrs. Harrell’s story, “ Ushi Toki,” which, she 
claims, is a more probable picture of what a 
Japanese woman would do when left by her 
“ American husband” than is the delightful — 
but unconvincing —“ Madam Butterfly” of 
John Luther Long. Mrs. Harrell says: “So 
small a part does sentiment (as understood in 
the Occident ) play in the Orient, that it is with 
a feeling of despair that I receive requests to 
write ‘charming Oriental love stories.’ Prob- 
lem plays and novels would be much nearer 
the truth of the matter.” In Pearson’s Sep- 
tember number will appear one of Mrs. Har- 
rell’s Japanese fairy tales, and she has other 
Oriental work on hand, but, alas! — no “ charm- 
ing love stories.” 


Christine Wood Bullwinkle, whose story, 
‘The Petunia Baby,” appeared in the Mew 
England Magazine for June, is the wife of a 
young business man living in New York city. 
The descendant of generations of cultivated 
people, her talent is many-sided, and she has 
a natural taste for verse writing, prose writing, 


music, and art. A musician always, she began 
to compose music at the age of fourteen, and 
the manuscript was accepted for publication 
with good results. She is a graduate of the 
National Conservatory, and has won reputation 
as a composer, her specialty being Japanese 
music. She has contributed poems to many of 
the leading New York publications. “The 
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Petunia Baby” is a touching -little story, and 
its appearance will lead magazine readers to 
look for other stories from Mrs. Bullwinkle’s 
pen. 


Harriet T. Comstock, whose serial, “A Boy 
of a Thousand Years Ago,” began in the July 
number of St. Nicholas, has been writing for 
several years. Her first work, a little sketch 
of child-life, was published in the Christian 
Register of Boston, and has been followed in 
the columns of that paper, and in those of the 
New York Observer, the Churchman, the 
Brooklyn Sunday Eagle, and other publica- 
tions, by a series of such sketches and stories 
for children. . “The Bouncer” appeared in 
Munsey’s Puritan, prettily illustrated, about 
two years ago. “Letters from Montauk” dur- 
ing the army encampment there and from the 
Pan-American exposition are in a different 
vein. ‘Cedric the Saxon,” published first 
serially in the Churchman, bas just been issued 
in book form by Whittaker of New York, and 
is based on an incident of early English his- 
tory. ‘A Boy of a Thousand Years Ago” 
deals with the childhood of Alfred the Great, 
whose millennial anniversary is celebrated this 
year. It adheres as closely to history as is 
possible, in view of the meagre records of the 
time, and is intended to be of value in interest- 
ing the youthful mind in historical subjects. 
Mrs. Comstock lives in Flatbush, N. Y., and 
devotes to writing such time as she can spare 
from her children. 


Ethel M. Kelley, who wrote the poems, “ My 
Heart Hath a Song,” in the July Century, and 
“The Promised Land,” in Lippincott’s for 
July, lives in Detroit, and is only twenty-three 
years old. Her family removed to Detroit from 
Massachusetts about five years ago. Miss 
Kelley has been writing for about five years, 
her first poem having appeared in M/umsey’s 
Magazine. Since then she has contributed to 
nearly allthe standard magazines. The Smart 
Set publishes something of hers nearly every 
month. 


Lora S. La Mance, who wrote the paper, 
“The Men Who Signed the Declaration of 
Independence,” in Lippincott’s for July, was 


born in Indiana, but claims Missouri as her 
home. She lives in a quiet valley, hemmed in 
by the oak-crowned hills of the famously beau- 
tiful South Ozark mountains. Mrs. La Mance 
drifted into literary work, rather than entered 
into it with a definite ambition to become an 
author. From her father’s side she inherited 
a remarkable bent toward history and abstruse 
study, while from her mother, a poet of no 
mean order, she received the gift of expressing 
her thoughts with clearness. Mrs. La Mance’s 
first eontribution was to a technical journal, 
on a subject that she had been studying. It 
found an audience, and this led to work in 
other lines. Mrs. La Mance writes rapidly, 
but only after she has studied her subject from 
every point of view; and if she fancies that 
the finished sketch or story is obscure or inar- 
tistic, she will rewrite it three or four times 
over, if need be, to eliminate these faults. She 
has lately completed her most ambitious work 
—her only novel—a love story of the good 
old-fashioned sort, but with a setting of plot 
and incident entirely off the beaten track. In 
writing this story she lived it, and the char- 
acters became men and women of flesh and 
blood to her. Itisthis strong imagination and 
concentration of thought that gives her the 
liking for old, half-forgotten incidents of his- 
tory, and sets her to telling them anew to the 
public. 


Elizabeth Morgan, who wrote the story, 


“Elizabeth and Her Grandmother,” in Sz¢. 
Nicholas for July, was born in Connecticut, 
and has lived for some years in Virginia. Her 
work has consisted entirely of short stories, 
which have appeared at intervals in Harger’s 
Weekly, the Evening Post, the Youth's Com- 
panion, and other publications. 


Ina Brevoort Roberts, whose novel, ‘‘ The 
Lifting of a Finger,” is the main feature of 
Lippincott’s Magazine for August, lived as a 
child in Philadelphia, but during the last fifteen 
of her twenty-seven years she has lived in or 
near New York. She went to boarding schools 
from the time she was six years old until 
she was twelve, then to public schools until 
she was fifteen, when a period of ill health» 
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that lasted for several years, cut short her 
school education. At nineteen she took a 
position in the office ofa firm of lawyers, where 
she remained until she was married — at twenty- 
one—to J. Edwards Roberts. It is four 
years since Mrs. Roberts began to write, and 
three since her first story appeared in print. 
Before the writing of “ The Lifting of a Fin- 
ger” her work consisted entirely of short 
stories andarticles. “The Lifting of a Finger” 
is her first novel, and the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany was the first publishing house to which 
she sent it. 

George S. Wasson, who wrote the story, 
“The Works on the Schooner Harvester,” in 
the July A/¢/antic, is a marine artist by profes- 
sion, and twelve years ago built a house on the 
coast of Maine, where he has a small yacht 
and the sea in all its moods within 
throw. His literary work has included a 
couple of articles in Outing, four or five in the 
Boston Transcript, and eight taken by the 
Youth’s Companton, besides the Atlantic 
story. Nearly all are sea-stories of the Maine 
coast. Mr. Wasson has been on most intimate 
terms with the fishermen on the coast of Maine 
for eighteen years, and has accumulated mate- 
rial wholly unaccessible to the casual visitor. 
“The Works onthe Schooner Harvester” is 
really his first attempt at boiling down his 
material into a story of any length. 


stone’s 


Harvey Maitland Watts, author of the sonnet, 
“To a Butterfly in the City,” in Lippincott’s 
for July, ison the editorial writing staff of the 
Philadelphia Press, for which paper he also 
writes the musical criticisms. Mr. Watts isa 
member of the well-known Pegasus Club of 
Philadelphia, which includes in its member- 
ship a number of Philadelphia’s well-known 
literary men, and his sonnet is one of a-series 
depicting and philosophizing on city life. 





>. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Besant.—A visitor at Sir Walter Besant’s 
house remembers one odd part of the novel- 
ist’s method of composition. Ona big card on 
his desk were written all the names of the 


characters in his novel, with descriptions, rela. 
tionship, etc., written opposite to them, like 
elaborate descriptions of dramatis persone in 
a play. On other cards were synopses of plots, 
chapters, and scenes. — New Vork Tribune. 


Braddon. — Miss Braddon uses the ordinary 
living-room of the house as her literary work- 
shop. The other members of the family come 
in and out, talk, laugh, sing even; but this, it 
is said, does not affect her in the least. The 
author of “Lady Audley’s Secret” writes in 
truly feminine fashion, seated in a low chair 
by the fireside, using a pad held firmly upon 
the knee, the left hand grasping a little ink 
bottle, with the middle finger carefully pro- 
tected against stains by a thimble. As to the 
speed with which Miss Braddon writes, “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” which lifted her into notice 
and fortune, occupied her precisely two months. 
— Philadelphia Times. 


Dobson.—Austin Dobson, who has retired 
with a pension from his position as principal 
of a department of the London board of trade, 
wanted to be an engineer, and was being pre- 
pared for that profession when his parents per- 
suaded him to choose the civil service. He 
entered the London board of trade in 1856 asa 


.clerk, and the poems and biographical works 


which have made him one of the leading 
English writers of the day began to appear 
soon thereafter in English periodicals. In 
addition to the board of trade pension, he will 
receive, through the efforts of Arthur Balfour, 
an annual allowance of $1,250 from the crown 
as arecognition of “his distinguished service 
to literature and his eminence as a poet.” Mr. 
Dobson was sixty-one years old January 18.— 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 


Fiske.— The late John Fiske, like many 
other philosophers, had absolutely no business 
ability, and knew nothing about the value of 
money. He had so much annoyance, indeed, 
about contracts, and royalties, and things of 
the sort, that finally his publishers made an 
arrangement with him which simplified his 
life and relieved him from the necessity of 
taking thought for the morrow. He agreed to 
let them have everything that he wrote, with a 
certain fixed minimum of production. The 
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publishers, on their side, agreed to pay him in 
their turn a definite and quite liberal annual in- 
come for the rest of his life. This arrange- 
ment worked very smoothly, and from the 
time when it went into effect Dr. Fiske was 
wholly free from monetary cares.— Vew York 
Commercial Advertiser. 


Some time ago, in referring to the amount 
of work that he had done, Dr. Fiske is re- 
ported to have said: “It has always been 
necessary for me to earn money. I have had 
a use for every dollar I have earned. I have 
always written to support myself and family 
from the time I was graduated and began to 
look about for a profession. I wrote at first 
for the magazines and newspapers. I was not 
always able to do what I wished to do right 
away. I had to earn money to keep things 
going,and my magazine and newspaper writ- 
ing for some time kept me from writing books. 
My first book was not published until I had 
worked eleven years as an active man of 
letters.” — Mew: York Christian Advocate. 


Hewlett. — It is asserted that in the compo- 
sition of “ Richard Yeaand Nay,” Mr. Hew- 
lett wrote the book completely and with all 
possible pains, then destroyed the manuscript, 
and wrote it over again from the beginning. 
Twice more he is said to have done this, being 
satisfied only when the romance had been four 
times rewritten. — Current Literature. 


Moore. — George Moore prefixes a preface 
to the English edition of “ Sister Teresa,” his 
latest book, which is not included in the Ameri- 
can edition. In it he says: — 


After being engaged for two years on the history of ‘‘ Evelyn 
Innis,’’ I found I had completed a great pile of MS., and 
one day it occurred to me to consider the length of this MS. 
lo my surprise I found I had written about 150,000 words and 
had only finished the first half of my story. I explained my 
difficulties to my publisher, sugeesting that I should end the 
chapter I was then writing on what musicians would call “a 
full close,’’ and that half the story should be published under 
the title of ‘‘ Evelyn Innes’? and half under the title of 
“Sister Teresa.”” My publisher consented, frightened at the 
thought of a novel of a thousand pages — 300,000 words. 


A six-penny edition of “Evelyn Innes ” has 
been issued in England simultaneously with 
the appearance of “Sister Teresa.” It is 
much revised and ninety pages shorter than the 











original edition. “The story,” says Mr. 
Moore in the preface, “has not been altered> 
but the text is almost entirely new. No one, 
perhaps, has rewritten a book so completely. 
I am aware that the alteration of a published 
text is deprecated in the press, but it is difficult 
to understand why, for have not Shakespeare, 
and Balzac, and Goethe, and Wagner, and Fitz- 
gerald rewritten their works? Among my con- 
temporaries, George Meredith and W. B. 
Yeats have followed the example of their 
illustrious predecessors.”—Philadelphia Press, 


“ Rita.””— When “ Rita” ‘Mrs. Humphreys ) 
begins to write a new novel, she first thinks of 
the title, then starts right away, not knowing 
what her characters will be, or what she will 
make them do. The story develops as she 
writes, which she does at the rate of something 
like 3,000 words each day, till the novel is 
complete. Her usual year’s work consists of 
two books, which she completes between Octo- 
ber and February, having, as she says, the rest 
of the year to enjoy herself 
Mail. 


in. — London 


Stoddard.— Richard Henry Stoddard be- 
lieves that much of his best work is accom- 
plished in the seclusion of his library at home 
after the hour of midnight. “My poems,” said 
Mr. Stoddard, lately, “are all ‘composed in my 
mind before I place them in writing. I may 
work out a particular subject in my mind some- 
times for weeks and months before | attempt 
to transfer it into verse on paper.” — Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Yonge. — Full justice was done to the popu 
larity of some of Charlotte M. Yonge’s stories 
in the biographical notices which appeared at 
the time of her death. How successful the 
“Heir of Redclyffe ” was is shown from a note 


appended to the sixpenny edition just issued by 
Messrs. Macmillan : — 

Reprinted October, 1864, 1866, 1868 (colored illustrations 
added ), 1870, 1871, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1879» with 
new illustrations), 1880, 18%1, 1882, 1883, 1884, 188s, 1886, 
1887. Reset September, 1888. Reprinted October, 1888, 1889, 


1890, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, 1897, 1898, 1900. Sixpenny 
edition, 1901. 


Not many books have to. be reprinted almost 
every year for more than thirty years. The 
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great majority of stories, at all events, have 
much shorter lives than that. — Westminster 
Gazette. 





—— > a 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





Tue Annvac Literary INpDEX—1900. Edited by W. I. 
Fletcher and R. R. Bowker. 258 pp. Cloth, $3.50. New 
York: Office of the Pudlisher’s Weekly. 1901. 

The publication of the new volume 
of the “Literary Index’ emphasizes the 
value of the work to all who wish to 
have easy access to the wealth of current liter- 
ature published in American and English mag- 
azines. More-than 130 different periodicals 
published during 1900 are indexed in this vol- 
ume, both by subjects and by authors. In ad- 
dition, a dozen large octavo pages are devoted 
to an index of general literature, and there are 
besides a list of bibliographies, American and 
English, published in 1900; alist of writers 
who died during the year; and an index to the 
dates of principal events in 1900, which is 
practically an index to any daily newspaper. 
Useful to all readers, to writers and editors 
the “ Annual Literary Index” is almost indis- 
pensable. W. H. H. 


Everypay Birps. By Bradford Torrey. 106 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1901. 

Tre Seconp Book oF Birps. By Olive Thorne Miller. 
209 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
igot. 


Tue Woopreckers. By Fannie Hardy Eckstorm. 13: pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. rgor. 
Bird-lovers, young and old, will be delighted 

with these buoks. The first two are written 
mainly for youthful readers, but in bird study 
old and young meet on common ground, and an 
old beginner may not know as much about 
birds and their interesting habits as a young 
student. 

Mr. Torrey writesin charming style of the 
common birds that are all about us —the 
chickadee, the blue jay, the humming-bird, and 
the rest — telling us many things about them 
that we have not known before because we 
have not watched them with the sharp eyes of 
this keen observer. His book has twelve 
colored plates in colors after Audubon, and 
two half-tone pictures made from photographs. 

Mrs. Miller's “ Second Book of Birds” is 
admirably designed to stimulate the study of 
bird life among young people. In each family 
the author treats of species to be found in the 
South and West as well as in the Eastern states, 
so that the book is adapted for study in all 
parts of the country. Mrs. Miller writes only 
what she has seen herself, and her notes about 
birds have the accuracy which comes from long 
and patient study in the woods and fields. Her 


book has eight colored plates and sixteen 
other full-page illustrations. 

Mrs. Eckstorm’s book is a study of a single 
group of birds, the woodpeckers having been 
selected because they are patient under obser- 
vation, easily identified, resident in all parts of 
the country both winter and summer, and be- 
cause, more than any other birds, they leave 
behind them records of their work which may 
be studied after the birds have flown. It is 
designed to make the reader acquainted with 
the woodpeckers rather than learned about 
them, and it admirably fulfills its purpose. It 
has many illustrations, including five colored 
plates. W. H. H. 
Tue Gop or His Fatuers. By Jack London. 300 pp. 

Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1go1. 

As Kipling gave us India, and Olive Schrei- 
ner exploited South Africa, so the virile writer 
who produced “The Son of the Wolf” may 
claim the Klondike for his own. Some critics 
of this latest work of London’s over-empha- 
size his evident debt to Kipling, in some in- 
stances going so far as to suggest the charge 
of plagiarism. This is ridiculous. That aman 
may be so strongly influenced by the style of 
a master mind as to exhibit unconsciously the 
mannerisms of the writer in his early work is 
certainly not to be deprecated. What does 
it matter that one tale of “ The God of His 
Fathers” inevitably recalls “The Rescue of 
Plufiles,” or that in a few instances a straining 
for effect is evident in coined words and over- 
burdened adjectives? In these powerful 
sketches one feels the icy grandeur of the 
northland and the primeval passions of man. 
That in the genius of this writer lies promise 
of great achievement is a conviction deeply 
rooted after reading the first tale of this collec- 
tion. H. C. B. 
Miss PritcHarp’s WeppinG Trip. By Clara Louise Burn- 

ham. 366 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 

& Co. 1901. 

To the countless readers who have enjoyed 
Mrs. Burnham’s books a year is incomplete 
that does not add another to the list, and “ Miss 
Pritchard’s Wedding Trip”’ has been received 
with a welcome that has already made a 
“second impression” necessary. It is not only 
a charming love story, but a delightful book of 
travel as well, the pleasant result of the author’s 
recent trip abroad. Miss Pritchard and the 
daughter of her old lover, who make the “ wed- 
ding trip” together, do not go much out of the 
beaten track of travel, but Mrs. Burnham has 
the faculty of making the reader see the old 
places in a new light that gives to them new 
interest. The old maid’s jealous tenderness 
for her former sweetheart’s charming daughter 
and her fear that her own fond affection will 
be overshadowed by a lover’s devotion carry 
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along the warm sympathy of the reader from 
chapterto chapter. Mr. Champion is, like all 
of Mrs. Burnham’s heroes, a sensible young 
man, with most attractive traits, and even such 
a jealous guardian as Miss Pritchard feels con- 
tented to yield her charge to him at the end of 
the long journey. “ Miss Pritchard’s Wedding 
Trip” is a sweet, wholesome story, and with- 
out being in the least didactic, it is instructive 
as well as entertaining. W. H. H. 

‘THe TRIBULATIONS OF A Princess. By the author of “The 


Martyrdom of an Empress.’’ 379 pp. Cloth, $2.25. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1go1. 


“The Martyrdom of an Empress” created 
something of a sensation when it appeared, 
and was criticised in many quarters as lacking 
in good taste. Yet the author was forgiven 
much, since the book was undeniably interest- 
ing. The present work has this same quality 
of possessing a vital interest, and in the sedays 
of love-letter editions can hardly attract atten- 
tion unfavorably through a possible lack of 
delicacy in raising the curtain upon the do- 
mestic unhappiness of one “born in the 
purple.” Here is an autobiography written 
from the heart, the story of a girl cruelly mis- 
mated at theage of fifteen, who sought relief 
from the wreck of her affections in a mar- 
velous series of adventures, political and 
social. The Princess Muzzi was possessed of 
an astounding superabundance of passionate 
vitality, which, unnaturally cramped by the in- 
sincerities and conventions of the courts of 
princelings, found expression in ministering 
under a Red Cross uniform to the wounded, in 
securing the release of a Russian officer un- 
justly condemned to Siberian exile, and in the 
intrigues of international diplomacy. It is the 
theme of “ The Gadfly,” with a happier ending. 
A noble character is crushed to earth in early 
youth and permanently hardened —in the one 
case never to recover, in the case of the Prin- 
cess Muzzi to arise triumphant after the incu- 
bus of a blighting alliance is removed by the 
death of her evil consort. A passage from the 
confession of the Princess will serve to illus- 
trate her nature as it was during her unhappy 
days. “I donot like women,” she says, “for 
I have no patience with their small vanities, 
their petty affectations, and their delinquencies 
where loyalty and truthfulness are concerned. 
. . » Men I do not like either, excepting when 
they distinguish themselves by extraordinary 
talents or qualities.” The book has several 
fine portraits of the Princess Muzzi in different 
situations and is beautifully bound. H.C. B. 


Tue Garpen Book FoR PrRacTicAL FARMERS. By T. 
Greiner. 190 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Philadelphia: The 
Farmer Company. 1901. 


Mr. Greiner’s object in writing is to make 
his brother farmers see in the home garden all 
that he has found in it, to tell them how to get 








the greatest possible benefit out of it, and to 
add new comforts, new pleasures, and new 
profits to their calling.” In an interesting way 
he points out the possibilities of the hcme gar- 
den, and shows practically Low they may most 
easily be realized. He writes in an entertain- 
ing style, and he gives countless hints and sug- 
gestions that will help all who are interested in 
gardening. 

THe Woman Wuo Trustep. By Will N. Harben. 257 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 
1g01. 

Mr. Harben’s story is an interesting tale of 
the struggles of a lad from Georgia, who comes 
to New York to win a foothold in literature. 
Wilmot Burian drifts out of a law office at his 
Southern home when he feels the call to write, 
and finds himself shortly in desperate circum- 
stances in the precarious life of nether New 
York. Here his virtue passes the conven- 
tional temptations with flying colors —he rises 
superior to the siren song of an adventuress 
and the designs of wicked publishers, to reward 
the patience of the trusting Muriel. The theme 
of New York publishers has been similarly 
worked over in Chambers’s “ Outsiders,” with a 
similar dash of color gained from experience. 

H. C. B. 

Stories OF ANCIENT PgopLtes. By Emma J. Arnold. 232 
pp. Cloth, 50 cents. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 1901. 

“Stories of Ancient Peoples” is a welcome 
addition to the series of books designed for 
supplementary reading in schools. Mrs. Ar- 
nold has a peculiar faculty for writing in a 
way interesting to young people, and her 
sketches of the earliest peoples of whom we 
have any historical knowledge are as fasci- 
nating as fiction. She writes with ample knowl- 
edge of her subject, too, for she is a thorough 
student, and she has consulted all the best 
authorities in the preparation of her book. 
Successive chapters treat of the Egyptians, 
the Dwellers in Babylonia and Assyria, the 
Hittites, the Phoenicians, the Hebrews, the 
Medes and Persians, the Hindus, and the Chi- 
nese. The book will be as interesting to adult 
readers as to children, and it is excellently de- 
signed to stimulate an interest in the study of 
ancient history. and to serve as an introduction 
to the study of prehistoric archeology. Es- 
pecially interesting are the chapters on How 
the Egyptians Wrote, The Cuneiform Writing, 
The Religion and Literature of the Vedic Hin- 
dus, and Language and Literature of the Chi- 
nese. W. H. H. 
SONGs OF THE AppLe TRER, WITH K1ITH AND Kin. Gathered 

by Robert Mitchell Floyd. 95 pp. Cloth. Boston; 

Walker, Young, & Co. 1900. 

Mr. Floyd has conceived the interesting idea 
of gathering all poems relating to the apple, 
the orchard, and kindred subjects, and this 
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handsome book is the first of a series of such 
collections that he intends to publish. It is 
astonishing to see how extensive the range of 
poetic apple literature is, and Mr. Floyd has 
certainly done good service in bringing to- 
gether so many good poems on his subject 
from widely separated sources. He deserves 
credit, also, for the pains he has taken in veri- 
fying the verses that he has gathered, and in 
tracing the authorship of those that have be- 
come anonymous. The present volume con- 
tains poems treating of Harvest, Press, Cider, 
and Still. Succeeding volumes, it is hoped, 


will contain the poems coming fitly under 

the heads of Blossom, Tree, Orchard, Fruit, 

Kitchen, and Story. W. H. H. 
- 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ The publishers of Toe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. ]} 

THe SIMPLIFICATION OF ENGLISH SPELLING. Brander 
Matthews. Century (38 c. ) for August. 

Joun Fiske. Atlantic (38 c.) for August. 

Tue Prince or BroGrRapuers ( James Boswell). P. A. 
Sillard. Atlantic (38 c.) for August 

REMINISCENCES OF A Dramatic Critic. —I 
tin Clapp. Atlantic (38 c.) for August. 

Moses Cort Tyter. Professor W. P. 
(38 c. ) for August. 

Joun Fiske AND THE History OF 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 
for August. 

A Srupy or Britisnu Genius. 
teristics. Havelock Ellis. 
for August. 

My AvTosioGRaPHy. With portraits. 
cox. Cosmopolitan (13 c. ) for August 

Joun Fiske. With John 
Review of Reviews (28 c. ) for August. 

Op Frencu Romances, III. — King Florus and the Fair 
Jehane. Richard Le Gallienne. 
August. 

Tue Literary RepempPTiIoN oF INDIANA. 
and James Whitcomb Riley. 

Some Kentucky CAaTHOoLic LITERATORS Charles J. 
O'Malley. Donahoe’s Magazine (28 c.) for August. 

Epwarp Everett Hare: AN APPRECIATION. 
portrait. Gerald Stanley Lee. Critic (28 c.) for July. 

Maxime Gorky. With portrait. 
Critic (28 c. ) for July. 

Str WALTER Besant. With portrait. 
Outlook July Magazine Number ( 13 c. ). 

Tue BuNnyAN OF THE Sea. (Frank T. Bullen.) With por- 
trait. Joseph Ritson. American [liustrated Methodist Maga- 
zine (18 c. ) for July. 


Henry Aus- 
Forum 


Trent. 


New York. Mrs. 
North American Review (53. ) 


IX. — Personal Charac- 
Popular Science Monthly ( 28 c. ) 


Ella Wheeler Wil- 


portraits. Graham Brooks. 


Cosmopolitan (13 ¢.) for 
Lew Wallace 
Success (13 c. ) for August 

With 
3rinton. 


Christian 


Elbert F. Baldwin. 


Tue Reviciovs Sipk or CHartes Dickens and His 
Sister Fanny. Henry Woodcock. American Jllustrated 
Methodist Magazine (18 c. ) for July. 


~ 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich and Mrs. Aldrich 
sailed for Europe July 17. On their return 
they will go to Tennant’s Harbor on the coast 
of Maine. 

Dr. and Mrs. S. Weir Mitchell, who landed 
in San Francisco from Japan in the latter part 
of June, have been traveling in Southern Cali- 
fornia. They will pass the summer at Bar 
Harbor. 





Bowdoin College has conferred the degree 
of Litt. D. on Sarah Orne Jewett. 


Hall Caine has returned from Rome to his 
home at Greeba Castle, [sle of Man, where he 
is busily engaged with the proofs of “The 
Eternal City,” which D. Appleton & Co. will 
publish in this country. 

Louise Imogen Guiney is now residing at 
Oxford, England, where she is busily engaged 
in research at the Bodleian Library for the 
benefit of her elaborate edition of Vaughan’s 
poems. She is likely to remain in England 
for about two years yet in pursuit of her 
Vaughan studies. 


A biography of William Hamilton Gibson 
has been written by John Coleman Adams, and 
will be published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

John Morley, who is writing a “Life of 
Gladstone,” gets on slowly with the work. 
It took him a long time to assort the vast ac- 
cumulation of papers left by Mr. Gladstone in 
Hawarden Castle. By way of explaining the 
slow progress he is making, Mr. Morley says: 
“ Imagine a life of nearly ninety years filled to 
the utmost capacity!” 


It is settled that “the” biography of Robert 
Louis Stevenson will not be written by Sidney 
Colvin, but by Graham Balfour, Stevenson's 
cousin. The reason for the change is given as 
poor health and pressure of other work in the 
case of Mr. Colvin, who will, however, write a 
separate memoir of his friend out of his per- 
sonal knowledge of the author of “ Treasure 
Island.” It will be largely the tribute of one 
man to another. 
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Onoto Watanna was married July 16 to 
Bertram B. Babcock, of New York. 


No arrangements have yet been made for the 
publication of Sir Walter Besant’s autobiogra- 
phy, the manuscript of which is still in the 
hands of the literary agent, A. P. Watt, who is 
also one of the deceased author’s literary ex. 
ecutors. The autobiography is written up to 
last February, and is said to be an elaboration 
of the daily journal that Sir Walter was known 
to keep. Speculation as to its contents is rife 
in London. In particular, it is expected that 
the history of the famous literary partnership 
will be intimately and sympathetically set forth, 
and that the mystery concerning “ The Golden 
Butterfly” will be cleared up. 


M. F. Mansfield & Co., New York, announce 
“Grant Allen: A Biography,” by Edward 
Clodd; and “ Edgar Allan Poe,” by Professor 
James A. Harrison. 


The autobiography of Gabriele Rossetti, the 
father of an illustrious family, is at last to be 
published. It was written in 1850 in rhymed 
sextets; William Michael Rossetti is trans- 
lating this into blank verse, and adding, where 
necessary, connecting links in prose. It will 
be published in the fall. 

“Payne Erskine” is Mrs. Charles E. 
Erskine, of Racine, Wis. She was formerly 
Miss Payne. 

George Kennan has been expelled from 
Russia. 

William Martin Johnson has become art 
editor of the Dedineator. 

Frank Putnam has left the Chicago Recora- 
Herald and has removed to Boston, to become 
associate editor of the National Magazine. 

William V. Alexander has been made man- 
aging editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Ye Quaint Magazine is a new bi-monthly 
published at 7 St. Paul street, Boston, by 
Amos W. Rideout, and devoted to “the collec- 
tion of odd, queer, and curious things.” 

A new monthly publication, to be known as 
the American Debater will make its appearance 
in September. It will be devoted to instruc- 


tions on public speaking and general literary 
work. 


House and Garden is the title of a new 
monthly magazine published in Philadelphia, 
under the editorship of Frank Miles Day, 
Wilson Eyre, Jr.,and Herbert C. Wise. 


The Applied Arts Book, a new monthly to 
serve those who teach, is to make its first ap- 
pearance in September, under the direction of 
Fred Hamilton Daniels, of Worcester, Mass. 

The Christian Century (Chicago) is to be 
undenominational, free from sectarian bias,and 
in sympathy with modern Christian scholar- 
ship. The editorial management will be inthe 
hands of Professor William D. Mackenzie, 
Rev. James M. Campbell, and Professor Her- 
bert L. Willett. Scholars of all denomina- 
tions, it is announced, will contribute to the 
paper. 

The Current Encyclopedia is a new monthly 
magazine published in Chicago by the Modern 
Research Society. Its editor is Dr. Samuel 
Fallows, who is assisted by Eugene Parsons 
and Elizabeth A. Reed, and among its special 
contributors are a numberof experts and many 
professors of the more important universities 
throughout the country. The purpose of the 
new publication is to present reliable informa- 
tion on subjects of current interest the world 
over, so that it shall be available sooner than 
in the year books and annual cyclopedias, 
which cover much the same ground. The 
arrangement of subjects is alphabetical, and 
there is a complete index, which will be cumu- 
lated from month to month. 


A new magazine, entitled A merica,will make 
its appearance in New York August 15, under 
the editorship of James A. Garland and 
Arthur T. Vance. The object of the periodi- 
cal, which will be issued monthly, is to reflect 
the genuine American spirit through special 
articles and short stories on intensely American 
themes, written in a thoroughly American 
spirit. 

Sir Thomas Lipton, the London tea mer- 
chant and yachtsman, offers a reward of $250 
for the best essay in Erseon Brian Boru. A 
similar prize will be given for the best essay 
written in English on “ The Early Institutions 
of Ireland.” The Irish Literary Society of 
London is to be arbiter. 
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The Shakspere Press, Westfield, Union 


County, N. J.,announces the resumption on - 


September 1 of Shakespereana, in quarterly 
issue. 


The Cosmopolite, which makes its first ap- 
pearance this month, and will be published bi- 
monthly until arrangements for its various 
departments have been completed, is, according 
to its prospectus, “the outgrowth of several 
years’ experience in publishing the Parisian 
Magazine.” It is designed to contain the best 
and most recent features 0. European litera- 
ture. It is published by the Cosmopolite Com- 
pany, at 4 West 22d street, New York city. 
The managing editor is M. L. Dexter, founder 
of the Parisian, and A. L. Howard is asso- 
ciate editor. 


The Book Lover and the Book and News 
Dealer have been removed from San Francisco 
to New York. 


A friend of Sir Edwin Arnold’s in New York 
city recently received from the poet a letter, in 
which he touchingly says: “I am now totally 
blind and able to walk only with assistance, but 
I never despair and go on with my work, thank- 
ing heaven for my unimpaired mental powers.” 
Sir Edwin has recently dictated to an amanuen- 
sis an epic poem of 4,000 lines, entitled “ The 
Voyage of Ithobal.” 


Miss Geraldine Anthony wrote “A Victim 
of Circumstances” when she was a schoolgirl 
of fifteen. Two years later she destroyed the 
manuscript and rewrote the story. Still un- 
satisfied with it, she put it away, afterward 
taking the old plot and characters and inter- 
weaving them. in the story as it is now pub- 
lished by the Harpers. 


A recently published “ History of English 
Literature’ says that Philip James Bailey, 
author of “ Festus,” died in 1856. Mr. Bailey 
is still living at Nottingham, Eng., at the age 
of eighty-five. 

A New York jury has found that the phrase 
“book rights” does not cover dramatic or 
serial publication. It is understood that the 
case will be appealed, and it may eventually 
reach the United States Supreme Court for 
definite decision. 


Beatrice Harraden sold the copyright of 
“Ships That Pass in the Night” for twenty 
guineas, with a promise of more if the book 
should be successful. In all she got one hun- 
dred guineas for it. 

Kipling received for his “Seven Seas” 
$2,000 cash and a royalty of fifteen per cent., 
for his “ Jungle Books” the same royalty, and 
for his “Captains Courageous” twenty per 
cent. royalty and $3,750 cash. 

A remarkable set of twelve books will soon 
be issued by a New York publisher. Each 
book will be printed on parchment, with many 
inlays of leather, each page being especially 
illuminated and all being of different designs. 
Only thirty sets are to be made, and each one 
will cost $12,000. The venture is a success 
from a financial point of view, as most of the 
sets have already been subscribed for. 


Compositors have many troubles with manu- 
script copy, undecipherable or otherwise, but 
it has been reserved for the Religious Tract 
Society to create a fresh grievance that has 
seriously disturbed the printers at the Oxford 
University Press. The compositors there 
have demanded a higher rate of payment for 
setting type in the Eskimo language. 


The directors of the Old South Work in 
Boston have added The Hague Arbitration 
Treaty as No. 114 of the series of Old South 
Leaflets. 


In a recent copyright case in Paris it was 
mentioned that the popular novelist, Emile 
Richebourg, had made $160,000 by royalties 
on his last eight books. His total fortune at 
his death amounted to nearly $500,000. 

joseph Cook died at Ticonderoga, N. Y., June 
24, aged sixty-three. 

John Fiske died at Gloucester, Mass., July 3, 
aged fifty-nine. 

William James Stillman died at 


Frimley 
Green, Surrey, Eng., July 6, aged seventy- 
three. 


Professor Joseph LeConte died at Camp 
Curry, in the Yosemite Valley, July 6, aged 
seventy-eight. 

Robert Henry Newell (“ Orpheus C. Kerr” 
died in Brooklyn July 12, aged sixty-five. 





